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War Plants Slowed 


By Steel Shortage 


Lack of Steel and Other Vital 
Materials Threatens Arms 
Production Goals 


NEED FOR BETTER PLANNING 


Military and Civilian Leaders Clash 
Over Methods of Fitting Sup- 
plies to Nation’s Needs 


Because of a lack of raw materials 
yital war production in the United 
States is being held up. Factories and 
‘shipyards do not have all the steel, 

‘eopper, and other metals they need 
in order to keep going at the rate of 
speed to which they have been geared. 
As a result there is now serious doubt 
that the production goals which Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has set for this year 
can be met. 

Although there is a desperate need 
for ships, the Maritime Commission 
was recently obliged to cancel a large 
contract for vessels to be produced in 
a new shipyard in New Orleans. Not 
enough steel was in sight to permit 
the completion of this yard and to 
keep existing ones in operation. Raw 
material shortages likewise have been 
reported to be keeping new bomber 
plants from swinging into action. 
And many plants producing various 
types of war materials are being 
forced to slow down. ; 

How did such a situation arise in a 
country which is so rich in natural 
resources and which has such a tre- 
mendous capacity to produce steel 
and other basic metals? Is it not 
strange that the United States with 
an annual production of 88,000,000 
tons of steel is having difficulty, while 
Germany turns out all she needs with 
only 40,000,000 tons under her con- 
trol? Germany, moreover, wages war 
with 200,000 tons of copper annually 
while we have 2,200,000 and still have 
a shortage. 


Poor Management? 


These figures would seem to in- 
dicate that we have mismanaged our 
affairs badly. Even though it is 
Pointed out that we have embarked 
upon a larger arms program than Nazi 
Germany, that we have set out to ac- 
complish in two years what it took 
Hitler seven to finish, and that we 
have to supply not only ourselves but 
must send weapons to our Allies— 
even if these factors are borne in 
mind there still seems to be something 
wrong about the way we have gone 
about our task. 


That something decidedly is the 
matter has been made clear by re- 
Ports of deep-seated clash among 
Officials managing the war program. 
The Army and the Navy, on the one 
Side, claim that the War Production 

» Which allocates raw materials 
to war and civilian industries, has not 
been stern enough in curtailing civil- 
fan activity and that war plants are 
being starved as a result. The WPB, 
on the other hand, contends that the 
armed forces are wasteful in their use 

(Concluded on page 6) 

















BY DUFFY OF THE BALTIMORE SUN 
The unconquered people 








The Home Front 


Day in and day out, rumors of, and pleas for, a second front continue on 
a wide scale. In the midst of the great discussion and controversy over this 
issue, the Washington News, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, issues a ringing 
challenge for the strengthening of our own home front. There is sufficient 
foundation for the ominous note sounded by the News to provide much food 
for thought for the American people and their leaders: 


This country needs a front AT HOME. 


It needs to quit the land of make-believe and invade that of reality. To 
drop the silly idea that although losing we are bound to win, and awaken to 
the fact that unless we start winning we will lose. 

We have been putting forth our efforts in a daze of wishful thinking. 
What we need is the full efforts that come from facing stark reality. .. . 

You've seen a highly favored football team lagging in the first quarter. 
Never mind, wait till the second period. You've seen it still behind at the 
half; keep cheering, watch ‘em in the second half. Still behind after the third 
quarter . .. not so pleasant, but there’s still another period. 

And then... only five minutes to go. The opponents, having gained their 
points, now need only to protect them. They freeze the ball and stall; they 
play a defensive game. The losing team becomes desperate, takes reckless 
chances. Faced with defeat, it throws the ball wildly ...a pass and a prayer. 

The whistle blows; the crowd is stunned; the sure-to-wins woke up too late. 

You can translate that picture into boxing, or baseball, or any other of 
the competitions we know and understand so well. 

Or into war! 

Amidst defeat this country has oozed confidence. 
—but a dozen—silver linings to every cloud. 

Sure it's bad . . . but we can't lose. 

Sure the Russians are being pushed back . 
German losses. 

Sure we're losing ships ... but think of what we're going to build. 

Of course the Germans have been winning . . . but think how tired their 
people are, and see the unrest through occupied Europe. 

Of course the Japs have taken a lot of places . . . but wait till we bomb 
their cardboard cities. How will we reach them? Oh, that Aleutian invasion 
isn't so bad—just some fog-bound rocks the Japs captured to save their faces. 

And so it goes. You see it in the papers, hear it on the radio, read it 
in speeches, applaud it in the movies, and sense it in official statements; you 
laugh about slant-eyed Japs in your jokes and sing of victory in your songs. 
“Good-bye, Mamma, I'm off to Yokohama .. .” (Concluded on page 3) 


We've found not one 


. but look at the awful 


Europe Stirs Under 
Hitler Exploitation 


United Nations to Depend Upon 
Aid from Conquered Peoples 
to Open Second Front 


WEALTH SENT TO GERMANY 


Looting and Plundering of Occupied 
Countries Bring Them Face to 
Face with Starvation 


Through the thick and almost im- 
penetrable curtain of censorship 
drawn over the continent of Europe, 
an occasional report trickles telling 
of the restlessness of the people and 
their hatred of their ruthless over- 
lords. While the full story of the 
underground movement which is 
working for the overthrow of Hitler 
must await the end of the war, there 
is not a single country living under 
the occupation which does not have 
its heroes who are risking their lives 
for liberty and independence. When 
the full story is written, it will be 
one of the most dramatic of modern 
times as well as one of the most 
heroic. 


Only last week reports from Italy 
showed the extent to which the 
famed Chetniks of Yugoslavia are 
harassing the Axis. Mussolini, with 
his usual bombast, inveighed against 
the Yugoslav guerrillas who have 
been causing so much trouble. He 
mapped out an intensified reign of 
terror against the Yugoslav nation 
which, though defeated, still fights 
on. Already hundreds of Yugoslav 
villages have been burned and units 
of the Italian fleet have fired upon 
villages along the Adriatic coast. 
General Draja Mikhailovitch’s de- 
termined fighters are making their 
influence felt. 


Hatred Everywhere 


This is but one of the latest ex- 
amples of resistance to the Axis yoke. 
After nearly three years of fighting, 
the Nazis have failed in the im- 
portant objective of pacifying the 
conquered peoples. Month by month 
the resistance to the oppression be- 
comes stronger throughout the con- 
tinent. Underground movements 
have been organized in all the con- 
quered countries. Acts of sabotage 
are daily occurrences. Illegal news- 
papers are being circulated. Men 
and women are being trained for the 
day when they can rise up in re- 
bellion against the conquerors. 

In fact, the unrest of the peoples 
of the continent figures prominently 
in all calculations for the opening of 
a second front. The governments- 
in-exile in London are keeping in 
close touch with the underground 
movements of the continent in order 
to make the resistance effective when 
the time comes. It is no secret that 
when British and American troops 
land on the continent they expect 
to be greatly assisted by the peoples 
who still remain unconquered. Re- 
cent Commando raids in France have 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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U.S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


DISCUSSION IN CAMP. Soldiers and civilians need to know more about the causes and the meaning 
of this war. “School of the Citizen Soldier” was written to help spread this knowledge. 


A Beok in the News 





For the Soldier and the Civilian 


F the war has done nothing else, it 

has made the American people 
aware of many of the factors upon 
which their security and comfort de- 
pend. It took an acute rubber short- 
age to remind them that many of 
the things they take for granted come 
from the far corners of the world. 
The present crisis among vital raw 
materials brings the same fact home 
to them. Every day a world-con- 
sciousness is developing in this coun- 
try as a result of the manifold de- 
velopments in every corner of the 
globe. 

It is the purpose of School of the 
Citizen Soldier (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century. $2.40) to bring to- 
gether much of the background 
material essential to an understand- 
ing of the war. The present edition 
has been revised and adapted from 
the course of instruction given to 
soldiers, enlisted men and officers, of 
the Second Army, U. S. A., under 
the command of Lieutenant General 
Ben Lear. 

Although the book consists of lec- 
tures given by authorities in various 
fields, there is a unity among the 
component parts. The first section 
discusses at considerable length the 
general subject of geography and 
world trade, with emphasis upon the 
mineral and other raw material prob- 
lems confronting the United States. 
Then there is an excellent descrip- 
tion of our life lines which figure in 
the headlines of every day’s news- 
papers. All this is basic to an under- 
standing of the war. 
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There is a brief review of the back- 
ground of the war, from the Ver- 
sailles Treaty down to Pearl Harbor. 
One section is devoted to the high- 
lights of American history and con- 
stitutional government, together with 
the evolution of American foreign 
policy. The civilian citizen as well 
as the soldier has need to brush up 
on all this basic material. 


With so much attention now be- 
ing focused upon the strictly mili- 
tary, the sections on the armed 
forces will be particularly welcome 
to the average citizen. The book not 
only describes the fundamentals of 
military strategy but discusses 
clearly the organization and functions 
of our armed forces. 


Since the book was originally in- 
tended for soldiers, it is fitting that 
the authors have devoted consider- 
able space to a discussion of the or- 
ganization and tactics of our enemies. 
The chapter on the organization, 
training, and methods of the Ger- 
man army is one of the most valuable 
parts of the book. The important 
campaigns in which the Nazis have 
participated are reviewed to show 
how the Germans have achieved 
their victories. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the German 
army is its flexibility, its ability to 
adapt to changed circumstances of 
each campaign. The authors cite an 
example of this in the Balkan cam- 
paign: 


It is noteworthy that the German 
troops fought the Balkan campaign 
without field kitchens or trains. They 
refused to encumber themselves with 
impedimenta not strictly necessary to 
smash through into Greece. The first 
supply train arrived in Athens, April 
28—after the capitulation. Troops de- 
pended upon supplies dropped from the 
air, supplementing captured supplies. It 
is true that this method imposed tre- 
mendous physical demands upon the 
troops. But it kept the highways 
cleared of everything not immediately 
contributing to military success... . 

(The resulting scarcity of food in an 
operation of this sort, together with 
the great physical demands placed 
upon the troops, had an interesting 
later effect. When the assault troops 
were sent to rest camps after the ca- 
pitulation of Athens, they suffered 
from insomnia and from an inability 
to keep cooked food on their stomachs. 
In some instances two weeks were re- 
these soldiers back to 


quired to brin 
and physical condi- 


normal menta 
tion.) 

The fact that German troops were 
able to operate without their trains in 
the Balkan campaign is proof of an ex- 
ceptionally high state of training and 
discipline. 


News From 


All Freel. 





President Roosevelt recently gave 
these reasons for the meat shortage 
which is affecting various parts of 
the country: (1) It is the off season 
for beef. (2) People have a good 
deal more money with which to buy 
more and better cuts of meat. (3) 
The nation’s 4,000,000 men under 
arms are eating more meat than they 
ever did at home, and these meat 
supplies must be prepared months in 
advance. 

Paint has gone to war. The inside 
of a combat tank is painted white 
to help the crew see better. Bombs 
and shells are finished in different 
colors for instant identification by 
their handlers. 

Employees of nearly 7,000 American 
business concerns have pledged them- 
selves to invest 10 per cent of their 
pay in war bonds. The firms range in 
size from a 26,000-worker war plant 
in New Jersey to a four-man packing 
company in Alaska. Over 1,000,000 
persons on the War 
Department pay- 
roll, including sol- 
diers and civilians, 
are voluntarily 
setting aside part 
of their pay to buy 
bonds on a regular 
basis. The Navy 
Department is 


likewise lined up in good shape. 
«& * * 











Three complete collections of the 500 
magazine covers which featured the 
American flag in July have been made 
—one for the Treasury, one for the 
National Gallery of Art, and one for 
the Library of Congress. They are 
now a part of the nation’s permanent 
war records. 

* %& aa 

The Coast Guard has plans under way 
to organize a corps of “horse marines” 
—mounted guardsmen to patrol deso- 
late stretches of the nation’s coast 
line. The purpose of the plan is to 
safeguard American shores against 
the landing of Axis saboteurs from 
submarines. 

* * * 

Italy’s former colony of Eritrea, on 
the Red Sea coast, is yielding secret 
stores of guns, ammunition, machin- 
ery, and other equipment to the 
United States base now located there. 
The Italians apparently piled up the 
supplies over a period of years, hiding 
them away in isolated valleys, bury- 


ing them in the hills, and leaving 
them in other remote areas. Much 
of the material is of poor quality 
not worth shipping to fighting fronts. 
Instead, after being located by scout- 
ing planes, it is taken to war plants 
at the U. S. base and used as scrap 
metal. 


Navy officials could think of no ap. 
propriate nickname to derive from the 
official title of the new women’s re. 
serve organization—the Women’s Na- 
val Reserve Corps. Then they hit 
upon the designation ‘‘WAVES,” and 
started looking for words to fit the 
initials. ‘Women Appointed for Vol- 
unteer Emergency Service’’ was de- 
vised, but it will probably be as little 
used as the official title. Britain has 
a similar organization, the well- 
known “WRENS,” the name derived 
from Women’s Royal Naval Service. 

*% * * 

The Marine Corps has finished training 
its first group of reporter-fighters, 
men who will cover the war on every 
front. Given regular Marine train- 
ing, the former newspapermen, pho- 
tographers, and newsreel cameramen 
who make up the contingent are 
equally prepared to engage in battle 
and to fulfill their reportorial assign- 
ments. 

Germany's military expression for the 
type of tactics being used against 
Russia now is mot pulk, which in- 
volves a slow, massive pressure rather 
than the lightning thrusts character- 
istic of the blitzkrieg. In mot pulk 
warfare, a motorized formation up to 
300 miles in circumference operates 
with tanks at the outside and motor- 
ized infantry, artillery, and supplies 
in the center. The term is an ab- 
breviation of the word “motorized” 
plus pulk, an expression used by Nazi 
aviators to describe flying in solid 
formation. 

+ + * 

One thousand plywood lifeboats, the 
first of their kind ever built, have 
been ordered by the Maritime Com- 
mission. Each boat will be 22 feet 
long, with a passenger capacity of 25 
persons, and will be equipped with 
sails and canvas siding for protection 
against wind and rain. 

* * * 

“Careless Matches Aid the Axis” is 
the slogan of the Wartime Forest Fire 
Prevention Campaign which is now in 
force. All citizens are asked to take 
part. 





SALVAGE AMONG THE SALVAGE. These girls are sorting usable aircraft parts from tons of scrap 
collected by the Lockheed and Vega Aircraft corporations in a “housecleaning week” which antici 
pated the national salvage drive. 
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Walt Disney - Educator 


ALT DISNEY is ordinarily 

thought of as one of America’s 
leading entertainers. His animal 
characterizations have long provided 
pleasure and humor for movie audi- 
ences throughout the world. Young 
and old, but particularly youth, have 
come to look upon Disney films as an 
essential part of their entertainment. 
They revel in the escapades of Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck, and the other 
animal characters which Mr. Disney 
and his artist associates in Burbank, 
California, have humanized and hu- 
morized. 

Because of the vast audiences 
which his films reach day in and day 
out, Mr. Disney has become a power- 
ful force in American life. And no 
lenger is he a mere entertainer. For 
the last two years, and toa far greater 
extent since our entry into the war, 
the Disney studios have been playing 
an outstanding role in influencing 
opinion and educating the public on 
matters of vital concern. 

Certain government departments 
have called upon Mr. Disney to inform 
the nation, through his pictorial tech- 





RKO-RADIO PHOTO 


Walt Disney 


nique, about various questions in 
which they are interested. Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau, for ex- 
ample, had him make a film earlier 
this year for the purpose of creating 
a better morale among taxpayers. 
The title was ‘“‘The New Spirit,” with 
Donald Duck in the leading role. It 
is estimated that 26 million people 
saw this picture, and, according to 
investigation, it was very influential. 
Dr. Gallup and his poll-takers, asked 
a large number of people the follow- 
ing question: “Did this picture have 
any effect on your willingness to pay 
taxes?” About 37 per cent of those 
questioned said ‘‘Yes.” This is a strik- 
ing example of the influence of Walt 
Disney in popular education. 

A leading airplane factory en- 
gaged Mr. Disney to produce an em- 
ployee-training film called ‘Four 
Methods of Flush Riveting.” This 
was an experiment to see if certain 
points could be better impressed upon 
the minds of the workers in a light, 
humorous manner rather than by con- 
ventional instructive methods. The 
factory officials were exceedingly 
Pleased with the results. 


The Army and Navy have asked the 
Disney studios to turn out a number 
of instructional films for them, and 
these studios are also working on a 
Series of 12 short pictures on Latin 
America. The material for this series 
was gathered by Mr. Disney and his 
associates on a goodwill tour of South 
America late last year. The purpose 








of the films is to provide a better 
understanding and increased neigh- 
borliness among the peoples of North 
and South America. 

In surveying the extensive educa- 
tional activities of the Disney studios, 
the August issue of Fortune refers to 
Mr. Disney as a “‘Great Teacher.” It 
says: “But, though he is only well be- 
gun on his war job, it already seems 
possible that this modest, farm-bred 
young man who never finished high 
school will be remembered best as one 
of the great teachers of all time. Pre- 
vious educational movies, with such 
rare exceptions as ‘The March of 
Time’ and Pare Lorentz films, have 
been dull as dishwater and often em- 
barrassingly coy in the bargain. Dis- 
ney’s are not only enlightening but 
exciting. Enthusiasts who have seen 
his work in progress believe that he 
has set in motion nothing less than a 
revolution in the technique of edu- 
cation.” 

Fortune goes on to tell why Mr. 
Disney may be expected to be an in- 
creasingly powerful educational 
force: “Pedagogical experiments have 
only confirmed what everybody 
knows about his own experience; 
that if a subject is presented in a way 
that arouses the student’s interest; 
if he is shown that it relates directly 
to his needs; if he is made eager to 
learn and learning becomes—as it can 
be—one of the keenest of pleasures; 
then he will learn far more readily 
and surely than if he is forced to 
drudge along under the whip of com- 
pulsion or duty. Failure to make 
clear the nature and meaning of the 
thing being taught is one of the surest 
causes of dullness and failure to learn. 
Thus it becomes apparent that Walt 
Disney’s years as an entertainer have 
been invaluable preparation for his 
new career as a teacher.... 

‘Humans learned life’s lessons by 
seeing real things or pictures with 
their eyes for ages before they began 
learning through written or spoken 
words, so it is not strange that they 
still learn most readily by pictures. 
In one respect, Walt Disney is a man 
of almost godlike power, for there is 
literally no limit to the things he can 
create on the screen. He can set 
forth anything from a world in evo- 
lution (Fantasia’s ‘Rite of Spring’ se- 
quence) to the whirling of electrons 
invisible to the human eye. He can 
produce a mosquito big enough to 
tower over a village or a fairy small 
enough to dance on a leaf. He can 
make a mouse talk and an elephant 
fly, and bring a puppet to life. He 
can get inside a complex machine, 
slow down its action, explain its oper- 
ation to apprentices with a clarity im- 
possible in any other medium.” 

In his educational work, as in his 
entertainment efforts, Mr. Disney 
strives for skilled workmanship. On 
every film involving any technical 
details, he calls in specialists to 
achieve accuracy. He works in close 
cooperation with government officials 
on pictures which are concerned in 
any way with the war effort. And 
he frequently confers with educators 
for advice on how to apply the vari- 
ous techniques of instruction in his 
films. 

There are few men in the country 
who have a bigger job to perform 
than Mr. Disney. When he is not 


directing the work of his studios in 
Burbank (part of Greater Los An- 
geles), he is in Washington, confer- 
ring with government or military 





WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


DONALD DUCK SHOWS THE WAY by getting mad enough at the Axis to pay his taxes cheer- 
fully. Walt Disney's inimitable cartoon creations help the war effort through a campaign of popular 


education. 


officials about ways to help the war 
effort. 

“To Walt Disney,” Fortune con- 
cludes, “the future of the animated 
educational movie seems as limitless 
as the variety of things he can por- 
tray in it. He makes no flowery 
speeches about working out some 
system of world cooperation after the 
war. All he says, quietly, is: ‘We’ve 
got to do it, or we’re sunk.’ He has 
no false modesty about what he and 
his associates can contribute to inter- 
national understanding and friend- 
ship, and to that mass education by 
which alone democracy can at last 
fulfill its founders’ dreams. Happy 
in his patriotic present, he is frank to 
concede that it promises great things 
for Walt Disney’s as well as the 
world’s future. Every day he and 
his story men, producers, directors, 
musicians, layout men, animators, 
background men, effects men, sound 
men, and sound-effects men are 
learning new lessons in the technique 
of teaching. And when his educa- 
tional films begin to flow out around 
the world, he foresees the building of 
a distribution system that will assure 
an enormous ready-made market for 
them after the war.” 





THE HOME FRONT 
(Concluded from page 1) 


And so, amidst defeat, there is a 
strange lethargy. 


In our confidence, we put off until 
tomorrow the bond we could buy 
today. 


We postpone till after election the 
legislation needed now. 

This state of mind is why we scram- 
ble for higher wages, fatter contracts, 
bigger farm parity and group advan- 
tages; why we strike and waste time 
and money in the midst of war; why 
we burn up rubber and fail to collect 
scrap; why we crab over saving gaso- 
line that seamen died to transport. 

We grasp at straws, buy the news- 
paper whose headlines kill the most 
Japs, and enjoy the radio commentator 
who constructs the biggest victories 
out of defeat. 

We haven't faced the fact that we 
are losing this war; that we CAN lose 
it finally, and that we WILL lose it 
unless the tide turns. 

We haven't realized that this war is 
everything; that nothing else counts, 
that all we hold dear is at stake. 

We can face these things without 
panic and despair. The only cause for 
panic will be if we fail to do so. 

We are NOT bound to win—nor will 
we while lulled with that contenting 
thought. 
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Seeing her former suitor at a party, 
a girl decided to snub him. “So sorry,” 
she murmured when the hostess intro- 
duced him, “but I didn’t get your 
name.” 

“IT know you didn’t,” said the un- 
abashed fellow, “but you certainly 
tried hard enough.” —LABOR 





Salesman: “Yes, sir, by selling you 
this used car I lose exactly 10 dollars.” 
Customer: “Tell you what I'll do, 
then. I won’t buy the car and we’ll 
split the $10. How’s that?” 
—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





“Don’t you think this is a rare bit ot 
art?” 

“Yes, ‘rare’ is the word. 
isn’t well done.” 


It certainly 
—MONITOR 





Teacher (helping first-grader fasten 
her coat): “Did your mother hook this 
coat for you?” 





Pupil: ‘No, ma’am, she bought it.” 
—ROTARIAN 
Customer: “Gimme a tablet.” 


Druggist: “What kind of tablet?” 
Customer: “A yellow one.” 


Druggist: “But what’s the matter 
with you?” 
Customer: “I want to write a letter.” 


—PATHFINDER 





“Jones seems to be a successful man. 
I suppose he made hay while the sun 
shone.” 

“Not only that, but he made it from 
the grass that other people let grow 
under their feet.” —SELECTED 





“I suppose the gas rationing has 
slowed down the pace of life for you 
people in the East?” 

“Not at all. I used to walk to the 
car, but now I run for the bus.” 

—PATHFINDER 





“T don’t like the way you’re holding 
that gun.” 
“Well, I don’t aim to please.” 
—CASLON COMMENTS 





“So your boy friend is one of the big 
guns in industry?” 
“Yes, he’s been fired seven times.” 
—SELECTED 





“How come you are reducing?” 
“Oh, to cut down expanses.” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 
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“What do you mean, ‘Is this Camp Potomimee- 
amo?’!” 
DAY IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
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Labor Parley 


The latest attempt of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations to 
achieve labor unity seemed, last 
week, to have a better chance of 
success than any of the earlier efforts 
which have been made. On behalf 
of the AFL, William Green accepted 
the CIO’s proposal to renew nego- 
tiations, and a number of signs 
pointed to a whole-hearted desire to 
reach unity. 

President Roosevelt, of course, is 
said to be anxious for a peace within 
organized labor, ending the many 
quarrels which have occurred since 
1935, when the groups which were 
to become the CIO broke away from 
the AFL. 

Probably the strongest force in 
bringing the two back together, how- 
ever, is the threat that John L. Lewis 
will organize a third labor organiza- 
tion. Having fallen out with the 
CIO, which he himself helped to or- 
ganize and lead for so long, he has a 
powerful group with which to begin, 
the United Mine Workers. By get- 
ting together in a single organiza- 
tion, the AFL and the CIO would be 
in a position to fight this move. 

To the nation at large, of course, 
labor unity is more desirable now 
than ever before. It would end many 
of the troublesome jurisdictional 
strikes in which employers are vir- 
tually powerless to act, even though 
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CURTIS COMMANDO which is now under 
large-scale production for the armed forces. A 
troop carrier and a cargo plane, it will help to 
fill the need for air transport. 


wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions may be satisfactory. A dispute 
between rival labor unions over 
which is to have bargaining power or 
to furnish workers for jobs can tie 
up vital war production. If the AFL 
and CIO get together, another source 
of work stoppages will have been 
removed. 


Curtiss Commando 


Last week, in the midst of grow- 
ing demands for large-scale produc- 
tion of transport planes, the Curtiss 
Commando made its first public ap- 
pearance. The Army’s latest troop- 
carrying and cargo plane, it not only 
passed its final tests in fine shape, but 
is already in quantity production.. 

Although the Army will not say 
how many men or how much dead- 
weight cargo the Commando will 
carry, an idea can be gained from the 
fact that the plane is more than twice 
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as large as any domestic air liner 
now in operation. A fleet of only 35 
Commandos could have carried all 
the 30,000 tons hauled by 7,700 
trucks over the Burma Road in a 
month’s time, and in a shorter period 
at that. And there is almost no limit 
to the type of cargo which the plane 
can accommodate—artillery, tractors, 
trucks, aircraft engines, aviation 
gasoline, “jeeps,” and other supplies. 

In the public demonstration of the 
plane’s capacities, fully equipped 
troops and three ‘“‘jeeps” were loaded 
on the double-quick. Had the plane 
been going to a fighting front, the 
men and equipment could have been 
unloaded, ready for immediate ac- 
tion. The Commando can land or 
take-off in a small field, its low land- 
ing speed being particularly useful 
for selecting the best spot to drop 
down near the front. 

On the other hand, the Commando 
has an excellent, though unrevealed, 
speed in flight. This is apparent from 
the fact that an earlier model of this 
type has spanned the Atlantic, non- 
stop, in less than nine hours. With a 
wing span of 108 feet, the Commando 
weighs 50,000 pounds when fully 
loaded, and is powered by two 2,000- 
horsepower engines. 


Accidents 


Industrial accidents will kill more 
American workers this year than the 
number of deaths from bombings in 
Britain since the beginning of the 
war. The 52,000 fatalities for 1942 
(based on present rates of accidents) 
will outnumber the American soldiers 
who were killed in the First World 
War. Indeed the number of workers 
injured will be greater than the num- 
ber of American troops engaged in 
that war. 


This tremendous waste of man- 
power, which will rob war production 
of 500,000,000 man days this year, is 
of serious concern to the government. 
Plans were under way last week to 
launch a nation-wide campaign for 
industrial safety. Steps will be taken 
to equip factory machines with safety 
devices, and to teach workers, at the 
same time, to be more careful around 
the cutting tools, the gears, the 
presses, and the flying wheels which 
are ever waiting for victims. 
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ORE ROUTE. Most of the iron ore used by the nation’s steel mills must pass through the Soo Canal 
on its way down the Great Lakes. A new ore-loading port at Escanaba on Lake Michigan is pro- 
posed in order that we may have the safeguard of an alternate route. 


Off Alaska 


Ten thousand Japanese, the Navy 
believes, make up the enemy force 
which is holding Attu, Agattu, and 
Kiska, the westernmost of the Aleu- 
tian Islands. According to the official 
who disclosed this information a 
few days ago, about half of the group 
are ashore and the other half are 
living on warships anchored in the 
vicinity. 

Even more disquieting than the 
enemy occupation of the Aleutians is 
the recent rumor that they have 
moved into the Pribilof Islands. The 
Aleutians are nearly 600 miles from 
the vital United States naval base at 
Dutch Harbor, but the Pribilofs are 
only 250 miles away. Aerial observa- 
tion of the Pribilofs, the Navy says, 
has failed to disclose any activity 
there, but neither is there any official 
denial of the possibility. 

The Pribilofs are made up of four 
rugged islands—St. Paul, St. George, 
Otter, and Walrus. There is not a 
single harbor among them, and the 
treacherous waters of the Bering Sea 
would keep man away from them 
entirely if it were not for the fact that 
they are the world’s richest sealing 
grounds. For 40 years, the United 
States, Britain, and Japan shared by 
treaty in the harvest of furs which 
was taken from the islands’ numer- 
ous seal: rookeries. Although the 
American government directed the 
operations, Japan doubtless made her 
usual thoroughgoing military sur- 
veys of the islands before dropping 
out of the pact in 1940. 


The “Soo” 


Never before in its history as the 
world’s busiest canal has the famous 
*“Soo” between Lakes Superior and 
Huron seen as much traffic as it is 
carrying this year. Day and night its 
locks are in operation to permit the 
passing of the more than 300 ore boats 
which are bringing down iron from 
the great ranges of northern Michigan 
and Minnesota. The race to feed the 
hungry steel mills of Gary, South 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and other 
cities on the lakes began early in 
April and will continue into Decem- 
ber, when ice closes in again. 


Mines working around the clock 


——= 


and boats loaded to the breaking 
point are making possible a record 
haul this year. The goal is 90,000,000 
tons, 10,000,000 better than last year 
and 35 per cent above the 67,000,000 
tons carried in 1916. The 1916 figure, 
incidentally, stood as the all-time 
record until last year. 


The heavily guarded “Soo” is the 
key link in the transportation of this 
badly needed ore. Should the canal 
break down or be put out of commis- 
sion by enemy action, the nation’s war 
industries would be seriously crip- 
pled. There is consequently a great 
deal of support for a plan to develop 
an alternate rail-and-water route as 
“insurance.” One such plan calls for 
the building of a large port at Escan- 
aba, Michigan, on the north shore of 
Lake Michigan. This would also 
require the building of railroads to 
bring the ore overland from the 
ranges to Escanaba. Not only would 
the “Soo” be by-passed, but this 
route, unhampered by ice, could oper- 
ate the year round. It would not 
compete with the canal, however, but 
would simply supplement it. 


Chief of WAVES 


Members of the new Women’s 
Naval Reserve Corps will take their 
orders from a director who has made 
a reputation as an able executive with 
a sense of humor. She is Dr. Mildred 
McAfee, president of Wellesley Col- 
lege for the past six years, who was 
sworn in last week as a lieutenant- 
commander of the Navy. She will 
direct the work of the 10,000 or more 
women who are to be enrolled in the 
WAVES, as the organization is now 
popularly known (see page 2). 

A native of Missouri, Dr. McAfee 
is 42 years old, of medium height, 
trim and well-dressed. Students of 
three colleges have known her ca- 
pable leadership, and it is a tribute to 
her talent for getting along with peo- 
ple that they gave her the friendly 
nickname of ‘‘Miss Mac.” 

Among the stories about her sense 
of humor, perhaps the most fre- 
quently told is the one of her illness 
with measles while she was dean of 
women at Center College in Ken- 
tucky. Prevented from making a 
scheduled speech in the student as- 
sembly, she sent a written message, 
signed “Your measly dean.” 


H. & E. 


TOP RANKERS. Admiral Ernest King, Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral William Leahy, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s personal Chief of Staff, and 
General George Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, 
as they met at the White House to discuss 
military matters with the President. 
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The Week Abroad 


A Darkening Picture 


“The danger is becoming more 
grave.” So spoke Pravda, the official 
Soviet newspaper, last week, refer- 
ring to the ever-darkening picture 
of military developments along the 
great Don-Caucasian battle front. 
Since the recent fall of the vital 
strong point of Rostov, the Nazi le- 
gions have swiftly flowed around the 
pointing finger of the Sea of Azov, 
pushing their way deeper toward the 
riches of the Caucasus. 

As we go to press, the Germans 
claim to have captured Voroshilovsk, 
which would place them 180 miles 
southeast of Rostov. It would also 
pring them very close to the valu- 
able oil fields of Maikop, which pro- 
duce seven per cent of Russia’s oil. 
The Nazis have cut important rail 
lines in the Caucasus, and now con- 
trol several vital rail centers. Mar- 
shal Timoshenko’s forces have con- 








ganda-wise Germans dropped mil- 
lions of leaflets over the Russian 
lines, bearing only these words: 
“And the Second Front?” Unques- 
tionably the failure of the second 
front to materialize has left a heavy 
mark of disappointment on Russian 
morale. 

The Moscow radio last week re- 
ported that the Soviet Union, Brit- 
ain, and the United States have 
agreed to open a second front some- 
time this year. However, many ob- 
servers are coming to feel that unless 
a land invasion is begun very soon, 
it may be too late. Others argue that 
Hitler has drained the Western front 
of troops to bolster the drive in 
southern Russia, and therefore this 
is the opportune time to risk the new 
front. 

Despite the extreme urgency of the 
situation, however, and regardless of 
the public hue and cry, it still seems 
likely that a land front cannot be 








The dam we must sustain 


tinued to fall back, although offer- 
ing fierce resistance, and it is thought 
that the Russian general is biding 
his time until the chances for a coun- 
teroffensive are improved. Once 
again the famous Cossack cavalry- 
men, armed with modern anti-tank 
rifles, are in the thick of the fight, 
trying to stem the charges of German 
panzer divisions. 

If Timoshenko continues to re- 
treat, nothing but flat Caucasian 
plain stands between the Germans 
and another oil center, Grozny, 
which produces three or four per 
cent of Russia’s oil. Fortunately, the 
tremendously valuable fields by the 
Caspian Sea at Baku, which furnish 
approximately three-fourths of the 
Soviet oil supply, are yet 600 miles 
away from the Nazi forces, and are 
on the other side of the towering 
Caucasus Mountains. 

At Voronezh, on the Don River 350 
miles north of Rostov, the Russians 
continue to hold fast. At the great 
bend of the Don to the southeast, 
likewise, the Soviet forces seem to 
be holding their own, although at- 
tempted Soviet counterattacks have 
not been particularly successful. 


What About a New Front? 


As the Germans pushed deeper 
toward the Volga and the Caucasian 
oil fields last week, public demands 
for a second front became increas- 
ingly insistent. Everywhere through- 
out the Allied world people were de- 
bating the subject, while the propa- 
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opened immediately, because of the 
sheer physical obstacles. Probably 
such action as can be taken in August 
will consist largely of an even heav- 
ier air attack, and Russia will have 
to rely largely on her own resources 
for some time yet. 


The New Reich 


Hitler’s glorious millennium, con- 
sistently presented to the conquered 
people of Europe as promising 1,000 
years of peace and prosperity, has 
once more appeared in its true colors. 
A secret document recently captured 
by the British in the Middle East re- 
veals that the Fuehrer intends to 
enforce his rule over the continent 
and eventually the world by the bru- 
tality and terror of the Gestapo 
methods of policing. 

This document, circulated only 
among the German high command, 
was issued in August 1940, when the 
Nazis were proclaiming a plan of 
brotherly cooperation for the nations 
of the new Europe. 


According to the theory, a thor- © 


oughly Aryan and military group 
will be required to maintain order 
in the Greater Reich. The regular 
army is to be reserved for exterior 
conflict, while the chosen few, Hit- 
ler’s own storm troopers, take care 
of the internal situation. 

Such men, Hitler believes, will be 
incorruptible in that they will never 
fraternize with the native popula- 
tion. The Gestapo, always an espe- 
cially favored group, now numbers 


10 full divisions. Organized in mili- 
tary formations, they are among the 
best equipped and most highly 
trained troops in the Reich. Through 
them, the horrors which led to Hey- 
drich’s death in Czechoslovakia, will 
be perpetuated for the 1,000 years of 
the Hitler millennium. 


Second Front Leader? 


Whenever an American com- 
mander, such as General Marshall or 
General MacArthur, is suggested for 
the job of leading an invasion of Eu- 
rope, much resentment is felt by the 
British people. They point out that 
by far a majority of the troops in 
such an invasion force would be 
British, and that therefore they 
should have a British commander. 
Moreover, it is argued that American 
generals are lacking in the practical 
experience so badly needed at the 
present time. 

For this reason, attention is now 
centering on a highly capable Cana- 
dian soldier, Lieutenant General A. 
G. L. McNaughton, who might serve 
as a compromise candidate. Only 55, 
McNaughton is tough and hard-bitten, 
the sort of officer who is known as a 
“soldier’s soldier.’ He is rated as 
one of the world’s best artillery offi- 
cers, as well as an expert in modern 
mechanical warfare. Many soldiers 
consider him the ablest officer in the 
British Empire. At the present time 
he is commander of an Imperial 
Army corps in Britain, a unit con- 
taining large numbers of Canadian 
soldiers. 

Between wars McNaughton has 
distinguished himself as president of 
Canada’s National Research Council. 
He specialized in electricity and aero- 
nautics, and did much to eliminate 
rust in Canadian wheat fields. If it 
had not been for the war, “Andy” 
McNaughton would likely have be- 
come principal of McGill University 
at Montreal. 


Seeds for Peace 


Transforming the scorched earth 
of Europe into productive farms will 
be one of the first problems of the 
postwar world. In London, recently, 
the problem was discussed at a meet- 
ing of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Aided by 
expert reports on conditions in the 
various countries, this group sur- 
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CANADIAN GENERAL McNAUGHTON is con- 
sidered a possible leader of the United Nations 
forces when a second front in Europe is opened. 


veyed the agricultural possibilities 
of peacetime Europe and forecast a 
desperate situation. 


German treatment of the occupied 
countries has drained almost all re- 
sources, and use of the scorched earth 
policy has further desolated the en- 
tire continent. War and disease have 
seriously reduced the number of men 
available for farm work. Without 
help, most of which must come from 
the New World, Europe cannot feed 
herself after the war. 


New supplies of livestock must re- 
place those which went as spoils to 
the conquering Nazis. Seed must be 
sent to provide food for the popu- 
lation and fodder for domestic ani- 
mals. New housing must be set up 
for the farmer and his stock. Medi- 
cal care must put the peasant in con- 
dition to work. 


The United Nations are preparing 
to meet this task through an Allied 
Agricultural Committee. Working 
with experts from each country this 
committee hopes to estimate the 
needs of each region and allocate 
seed, animals, and machinery on a 
priority basis. 

Since the United States and Can- 
ada enjoy a wide variety of soil and 
climatic conditions, these nations 
will have much of the responsibility 
for raising relief supplies. Also there 
are many European emigrants in 
North America whose knowledge of 
the occupied countries can be used 
in producing the right type of sup- 
plies for each area. Wherever pos- 
sible the familiar kind of stock and 
seed will be used, since the peasant 
can work better with what he knows 
and likes. 





GALLOWAY 
EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE will have to be put back on its feet after the war. The problems of 
providing seed and livestock will be of paramount importance. 
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Nation Faces Critical Steel Shortage 


(Concluded from page 1) 


of vital metals and that they have too 
little regard for the necessity of keep- 
ing truly essential civilian industries 
in operation. 

The conflict of opinion developed 
into a contest for power between WPB 
Chairman Donald Nelson and General 
Brehon B. Somervell, chief of the 
Army Services of Supply (see page 
8). Somervell contends that military 
needs come first and nothing must be 
allowed to stand in the way of ful- 
filling the arms program. The Army 
and Navy have a tremendous job to 
do and must be given the equipment 
with which to do it. He believes that 
the armed forces, which now deter- 
mine their needs and place orders for 
them, should have control over raw 
materials so as to make certain that 
all the orders will be filled. 

In behalf of the armed forces it is 
pointed out that at least $55,000,000, - 
000 is being devoted to the production 
of civilian goods this year, which in- 
cludes about $10,000,000,000 for such 
durable articles as_ refrigerators, 
houses, and lawn mowers. In con- 
trast, no more than $45,000,000,000 
will be spent for war materials. Civil- 
ians, it is argued, are still being too 
well provided for. Stores are still 
heavily stocked and are doing an 
active business. Many shortages 
which civilians were warned to ex- 
pect months ago have failed to ma- 
terialize. 

The War Production Board is 
blamed for this. It is said that steel 
has been allocated to civilian in- 
dustries which are not indispensable 
to the war effort. Civilian officials 
on the WPB have been too partial to 
nonwar industries and have been 
reluctant to exact the sacrifices which 
will have to be made if the war is to 
be won. 


Wasteful Practices 


This is the point of view of the 
military forces. The WPB position 
is that if the armed services are given 
control over the distribution of raw 
materials the nation will come under 
what amounts to military dictator- 
ship. The Army and Navy would 
have complete power over all in- 
dustry and would probably exercise 
their power ruthlessly, cutting into 
the civilian economy wherever and 
however they desire. The WPB main- 
tains that this would be harmful to 
the war effort since it might danger- 
ously weaken the civilian front— 
which is a necessary companion to 
the military front. Care should be 
taken to preserve essential civilian 
industries and the squeezing out of 
others should be done gradually so as 
to lessen the shock. 

WPB officials claim that the cur- 
rent raw materials shortage might 
have been at least partly averted if 
the Army and Navy had not been 
unnecessarily exacting in their re- 
quirements. They are too insistent 
that only the best and most precious 
materials be used in the production 
of war materials and supplies which 
could just as well be developed from 
substitutes. Rigid _ specifications 
drawn up in the prewar period have 
not been sufficientiy altered to cope 
with the present emergency. 

Again and again, WPB officials say, 
they have tried to get the Army and 
Navy to alter their specifications in 
order to conserve raw materials only 
to meet with resistance. The Navy, 
for example, continues to insist that 


cots, even for shore use, be made of 
steel when they could just as well be 
made of wood. It demands brass 
name plates, chrome-plate brass 
towel hangers, and aluminum lockers 
for its cruisers. 

The Army until recently refused 
to consider anything but brass for 
shell cases although Germany uses 
steel cases with success. It demands 
110,000 pounds of bronze for the 
spouts of oil cans when a lead alloy 
would make a satisfactory substitute. 
The list, say WPB officials, could be 
prolonged indefinitely. The Army 





producing for war are being examined 
with a view to making redistributions 
wherever it seems desirable. Some 
plants, fearing a shortage and being 
naturally anxious to fulfill their own 
contracts, are said to have piled up 
large stocks of raw materials. The 
production program of these plants 
must be reviewed in relation to 
others. Factories which have shown 
themselves capable of producing 
goods much faster than had been ex- 
pected, may have to be slowed down 
in order to keep the whole arms 
program in balance. 
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Mountains of scrap are needed to keep up the nation's steel production 


and Navy could save a great deal of 
steel, copper, rubber, and other scarce 
materials if they would stop being so 
particular. 

The military services reply that 
even if they used all possible sub- 
stitutes the saving would not be large 
and that they are making changes 
whenever it appears to be justified. 
The real fault, they claim, is in the 
way WPB has allocated materials. 
Too much steel and other metals have 
been given to industries which are not 
making an important contribution to 
the war. 


Unbalance 

Another source of difficulty in the 
raw materials situation has been the 
unbalanced production of certain ar- 
ticles for war. If more shells are 
made than guns from which to shoot 
them, important raw materials are 
tied up in the shells until the neces- 
sary guns can be completed. Un- 
balance of this sort has helped to de- 
pjete current stocks of raw materials. 

The WPB is now working to bring 
about a balance in the production of 
arms. The steel inventories of plants 


Although the Army and Navy con- 
tend that they could do a better job 
of allocating raw materials than the 
WPB, the indications at present are 
that Nelson and his associates will 
remain in control of this part of the 
war program. President Roosevelt 
is reported to have sided with Nelson 
in the WPB chairman's clash with 
Somervell. 


As it sets about to reorganize the 
raw materials program, however, it 
is certain that the WPB will deal more 
strictly with civilian industries than 
it has in the past. It is expected, for 
example, that the output of farm 
machinery, which was reduced to 80 
per cent of its former total last year, 
will be cut down to 25 per cent. A 
20 per cent cut will be made in the 
production of general purpose ma- 
chinery, and a 40 per cent reduction 
is awaited in the proposed electric 
power expansion program. These 
represent deep bites into the civilian 
economy, and are an indication of 
how much greater the squeeze is to 
be on civilian goods. 


When all is said and done, however, 


when balance has been brought to 
the war production program, and 
when all possible cuts have been 
made in the civilian economy, we 
shall still face a problem in obtaining 
sufficient raw materials for our needs, 
The fact is that our war needs—in- 
cluding lend-lease requirements— 
are so large that they keep running 
ahead of our productive capacity. We 
must continue to expand our facilities 
as rapidly and as far as possible in 
order to meet essential requirements. 

The WPB is at present trying to 
ease the steel situation through a 
nation-wide program to collect iron 
and steel scrap. Steel can be pro- 
duced more easily and more cheaply 
if a large quantity of scrap metal is 
used in the process. Scrap averages 
about 50 per cent of the content of 
steel and plants are accustomed to 
basing their production schedules on 
a plentiful use of scrap. 

Not enough scrap has been flowing 
into steel production centers to satisfy 
the demands of all the plants. The 
shortage is due in part to the limitless 
demand, to transportation and col- 
lection difficulties, to the fact that 
many old machines are being kept off 
the scrap piles because they cannot 
be replaced, and to the heavy ship- 
ment of finished articles abroad where 
they cannot be reclaimed for our use 
when worn or damaged. 

In order to make up for the de- 
ficiency in scrap the WPB is asking 
home owners, farmers, and factories 
to turn in every ounce of scrap they 
can find. A campaign, backed by 
large advertisements in the news- 
papers, has been launched to bring 
the need to the attention of every in- 
dividual. When this campaign has 
run its course the WPB may have to 
resort to other measures for the pur- 
pose of obtaining scrap. There is 
talk of requisitioning iron fences and 
other objects which could be used for 
war purposes. Another proposal is 
that the government pay a higher 
price for scrap in order to provide 
a greater incentive for its collection. 


“Black Market” 


Another manner in which the gov- 
ernment is trying to conserve our 
precious supply of steel is by closing 
up the loopholes through which steel 
is leaking to unauthorized users. 
There have been recent revelations 
of considerable bootlegging of steel. 
Last week, Frank J. Higgins, asso- 
ciated with the shipyard in New Or- 
leans whose contract was cancelled 
for lack of steel, testified before a 
congressional subcommittee that a 
“black market” in steel is in opera- 
tion throughout the United States. 
He declared that his company had 
obtained steel from warehouses all 
over the country and that operators 
of the “black market” were so well 
posted that they had prior knowl- 
edge of contracts awarded to his 
company. The reason his company 
had purchased steel on the “black 
market,” he said, was that it could 
not be sure of delivery on specific 
dates through the WPB priorities 
system. 

WPB officials are inclined to be- 
lieve that the “black market” is not 
as large as represented and that only 
a small amount of steel is lost 
through illegal methods. Government 
agencies are investigating, howevel, 
and full prosecution is promised if 
order to stop the leak. 
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Europe Writhes 
Under Nazi Rule 


(Concluded from page 1) 


been enthusiastically received by the 
native populations which, at great 
risk, have risen to help them. 


The Nazis have lost forever the 
opportunity to win the conquered 
peoples to their side. Instead of 
adopting a policy of lenience toward 
the occupied countries, the Nazis 
have established a record of brutal- 
ity unexcelled in history. Not only 
have they applied the most rigid 
forms of repression but they have 
stripped the countries of their wealth 
and have subjected the peoples to a 
program of systematized starvation. 
The hundreds of people in Greece 
who drop dead in the streets from 
starvation bear witness to the Nazi 
“new order.”’ 

It is important to remember that 
many people throughout Europe 
were disposed to take kindly to the 
Nazis a few years ago. They were 
willing to give the “new order” a 
trial. This feeling existed not only 
among the traitors and Quislings 
who actively worked for a German 
victory when war broke out, but 
among thousands of ordinary citizens 
in all countries. What has happened 
under the occupation has opened the 
eyes of all these people. Janet Flan- 
ner, writing in the current issue of 
the New Yorker magazine tells of the 
change that has taken place. Since 
the occupation, she writes, “the Nazis 
themselves have managed to prove 
that there is nothing in their New 
Order for non-Germans except the 
awful businesses of hunger, bank- 
ruptcy, injustice, cruelty, serfdom, si- 
lence, and national death.” 

“Judging from letters and clandes- 
tine pamphlets smuggled out of Eu- 
rope and from reports by a handful 
of recently arrived refugees,” Miss 
Flanner continues, “both the psycho- 
logical prestige of the Nazis and all 
political hope in them are now gone. 
Physically the Germans are still sit- 
ting on the map of Europe, but emo- 
tionally their conquest consists only 
of eight hundred thousand square 
miles of hate.” 


Economic Exploitation 


The one thing that the conquered 
peoples of Europe have learned as a 
result of the occupation is the true 
nature of the Nazis and their move- 
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ment. As Miss Flanner points out 
in her excellent article: ‘The only 
German truth that the conquered 
Europeans have finally accepted is 
one they first regarded as a bump- 
tious fallacy—the Nazi racist credo 
that the Germans are a special lot 
of human beings. After the last war 
it was convenient to suppose, with a 
little Wilsonian good will, that the 
misled German Volk had nothing in 
common with their Kaiser, whose 
militant mustache, face, and views, 
in those pre-radio, lesser newsreel 
days, the democracies were familiar 
yet not intimate with. Today, after 
ten years of Hitler’s masterly exhibi- 
tionism on the screens and through 
the microphones of Europe, and, 
above all, after two years of over- 
lording by hundreds of thousands of 
German occupation troops, millions 
of French, Russians, Poles, Nor- 
wegians, Belgians, Dutch, Czechs, 
Yugoslavs, Greeks, and even Italians 
believe that the Fuehrer and his fol- 
lowers not only are identical but are 
indeed unique.” 

Much of the wrath of the con- 
quered peoples springs from the 
thorough program of economic ex- 
ploitation which the Nazis have car- 
ried out. Economic units have been 
set up within the German army, spe- 
cially trained in the art of looting. 
An experiment was launched in Sep- 
tember 1939, shortly after the out- 
break of war. While the armies were 
engaged in Poland, the economic 
units were engaged in 
preparing the defenses 
of the west by moving 
entire industries from 
the Saar region, lying 
between France and 
Germany. Here is how 
the economic shifts 
were made, according 
to a recent Foreign Pol- 
icy Report: 

First, the entire ci- 
vilian population of these 
territories was evacuated 
to the interior in a few 
hours. Then, in the aban- 
doned villages and 
towns, units of the War 
Economy Staff entered 
with their trucks and 
tools. Expert locksmiths 
opened all doors, trained 
mechanics began to dis- 
mantle machine tools 
and other industrial 
machinery, while mili- 
tary clerks were busy 
tagging all equipment 
and making detailed in- 


ventories. Everything of 
value down to the small- 








est lathe was carried 





from this no-man’s-land to safety in 
the East. Three thousand railway cars 
full of machinery and supplies rolled 
toward inner Germany. With the small 
economic units then at hand, it took 
two months to move the industries of 
the Saar pockets and rebuild them 
elsewhere. 
Systematic Looting 

It is impossible to determine the 
amount of supplies and equipment 
that has been taken from all the oc- 
cupied countries. It is well known, 
however, that no stone has been left 
unturned in doing the most thorough 
and systematic job of looting in the 
history of the world. The economic 
units of the army have followed the 
military units in every case, have 
established themselves, and have 
proceeded to take over all the eco- 
nomic assets which might serve the 
Reich. Supplies of raw materials 
have been uncovered and shipped to 
Germany. Machinery has been dis- 
mounted and reassembled in Ger- 
many. An American eyewitness 
described what happened in Belgium. 
L. Moen, in his Under the Iron Heel, 
makes this comment: 

“The German army completed the 
occupation of Antwerp at about 8 
a.m. on May 18, 1940, and by 3 p.m. 
on the same day huge army trucks 
had been backed up at warehouses 
and were emptying them of all mer- 
chandise . . everything took the 
roads to Germany.” 

So extensive has the German plun- 
dering of the occupied countries be- 
come that one of the big problems of 
the reconstruction period will be the 
restoration of economic order. Not 
only have the Nazis taken what they 
could lay their hands on into Ger- 
many but they have dislodged the 
owners of the remaining industries. 
In many instances, the occupation 
authorities have confiscated private 
property outright. In others they 
have gone through the formalities of 
“buying” the properties, but they 
have made payment with money 
which has little value to the seller. 
“Although no complete information 
is available,’ remarks the Foreign 
Policy Report referred to above, “it 
may be safely assumed that the 
value of the private property con- 
fiscated by Germany must amount to 
several billion dollars.” 

Should the occupation continue for 
long, all the occupied countries of 
Europe will have been completely 
stripped of the wealth they have 
spent centuries in accumulating. 

In addition, the occupied countries 
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are being compelled to supply much 
of the manpower necessary to oper- 
ate the German war industries. It 
is estimated that some two and a half 
million workers have been trans- 
ported to Germany from the various 
occupied countries. Various methods 
are used to induce foreign workers 
to go to Germany. In some cases, 
the promise of high wages is held 
out. In other cases coercion of one 
form or another is used. Workers 
who refuse to go may be deprived 
of their ration cards. If the work- 
ers are regarded as being of a greatly 
inferior race, force is used. 


Challenge to United Nations 


If the people of Europe have not 
risen up against the conquerors, it 
is due solely to the fact that they do 
not have the means to accomplish 
their purpose. As a French order 
wisely reminds the people: “Five 
Germans with one machine gun can 
destroy five thousand old-fashioned 
rebels with pitch forks. Don’t stir up 
revolt prematurely. Stir up trouble 
only. Organize and train to help 
the English and Americans when 
they invade.” 


The present rising tide of discon- 
tent in Europe offers the United Na- 
tions an opportunity for effective ac- 
tion, not only in the establishment of 
a second front when the time comes 
but in preparing for a better post- 
war world. Are the United Nations 
taking advantage of this opportu- 
nity? Many people think we are 
not. George de Santillana, an Ital- 
ian anti-Fascist, sounds a note of 
warning in the August Atlantic: 


Terrorism and sabotage are in Eu- 
rope everywhere. We think that’s fine. 
But what kind of solidarity are we 
bringing to it? Dare we presume that 
these men consider themselves the ad- 
vance guard of the United Nations? 
How is it that the only purposeful 
group among them are the Commu- 
nists? Would we ever stop to consider 
that only the Axis has been able to or- 
ganize and direct a fifth column, in 
the proper sense of the term? Have 
we ever troubled to localize the con- 
crete nature and the motives of action 
of those on our side? To give in our 
turn a clear mental picture of the 
United Nations? Have we ever 
troubled, we the great fact-finders, to 
get clear in our minds what kind of 
people are actually listening to our 
broadcasts at their personal risk, what 
they need, and what they expect to 
hear? Have we ever troubled to reach 
out to them, in our sudden sympathy, 
with anything more than a pat on the 
back and the breezy exhortation to go 
and shoot some more Germans? All 
these questions had better be answered, 
and concretely too, or we run the risk 
of Europe’s going deaf on us. 
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Center of Gravity 


Most of us have not begun to think 
of Washington as the capital of the 
world, made so by the force of events. 
Nor do we appreciate the full extent 
of the world leadership which is ex- 
ercised by President Roosevelt. It 
truly makes the White House, as Anne 
O’Hare McCormick observed last 
week in the New York Times, the 
center of gravity for world affairs 
today. 

In the course of her remarks, she 
took up that question which is of 
periodic interest to everyone: How is 
the President “standing up” under his 
job? This is her observation: 


Never did his confident and buoyant 
temperament stand him in better stead 
than under the bad news of this somber 
summer. Some days he looks very 
tired, after long night conferences or 
when he shares the owlish habits of Mr. 
Churchill, but a good night’s sleep 
erases the marks of fatigue. All his 
visitors remark on his steady, almost 
stubborn cheerfulness. A visitor from 
abroad, leaving the White House after a 
cheerful lunch a week or so ago, re- 
marked with astonishment that Mr. 
Roosevelt had changed hardly at all in 
the six years since he last saw him. 

His capacity to relax, to close the door 
of his mind on one problem and open 
it to the next, to reduce the complex to 
its simplest terms, is a great personal 
asset in a time like this. Such a tem- 
perament in a war leader is also an asset 
to the country, although the President’s 
confidence might mislead the public 
into taking the dark realities of the 
present situation less seriously than he 
takes them himself. 

That he does take the gravest view 
of present dangers there can be no 
doubt. He is impatient for action, will- 
ing to take risks to do something big 
before the summer ends. The mag- 
nitude of the tasks ahead, the probable 
length of the pull, broke on the presi- 
dential mind before it struck the minds 
of Americans in general... . 


Humility 


Columnist Raymond Clapper re- 
turned from his vacation last week to 
discover that there may be a new 
touch of humility among government 
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officials, who are “‘sobered by difficul- 
ties now appearing” in the war effort. 
Although he finds no “epidemic” of 
this humility, he observes that we 
could use more of it, public officials 
and private citizens alike. He says: 


In fact humility will go very well 
everywhere behind the lines right now. 
Our future is in the hands of fighting 
men. To a large degree it is in the 
hands of the Russian soldiers fighting 
below the Don. What lies ahead for 
us depends much on how hard and how 
well those humble Russian soldiers fight 
this week and this month. 

They must fight with what they al- 
ready have in their hands. Nothing 
that we can say, little that we can do, 





will have any effect on that decisive 
campaign. It is raging toward its cli- 
max in a kind of desperate isolation. 

And the second front? What point is 
there in civilians trying to give advice? 
Roosevelt and Churchill want a second 
front as soon as it can be opened. Only 
they and the military know the facts 
sufficiently to make an intelligent de- 
cision. ... 

With the war going as it is, the public 
is anxious, tense, inclined to bicker, to 
be oversevere in criticism, and to judge 
without knowing the facts. 

Neither civilian officials nor the mil- 
itary can do their best work in such an 
atmosphere, and the people cannot 
either. 

We have had no such crisis as this in 
our time, when the whole shape of our 
future is being decided. These weeks 
and months will pronounce sentence, 
either upon us or upon our enemies— 
a sentence that will be inflicted on more 
than one generation to come. 

Realization of that has sobered many 
aman in Washington as it should all of 
us. 


Denmark Resists 


Denmark’s plight under German 
occupation has been little noticed, and 
indeed many have thought that the 
Danes accepted their lot more agree- 
ably than any of the other overrun 
peoples of Europe. Lacking the 
means with which to put up a military 
resistance, of course, the Danes had no 
other alternative than to give in to 
the Nazis. But, as Signe Toksvig 
makes plain in the August Atlantic, 
Denmark is by no means broken to 
the harness. Everywhere there is 
effective passive resistance, she 
writes, and the Danes are gathering 
strength for the day when United 
Nations’ successes make possible a 
general uprising. 

Another point which she makes is 
that the Danes are undergoing their 
share of hardships in the “New Or- 
der.”’ She writes: 


In a world where there are Poland 
and Greece, one hesitates to mention 
Danish hardships. Yet those who have 
been prosperous, healthy, and free suf- 
fer more intensely from poverty, sick- 
ness, and captivity than those more 
habituated to misfortune. Denmark 
provided food for twelve million be- 
sides its own population, and that in 
abundance. It had done away with 
poverty, and had practically done away 
with tuberculosis. ... 

Last winter people were known to 
have frozen to death in Denmark—a 
thing unheard of. They were weakened 
through not having enough food, 
clothes, and fuel. . . . Families huddled 
in the one room in each home which 
they were allowed to heat a little, in the 
semi-darkness of the blackout, hearing 
the iron-heeled tramp of German troops 
in the streets. “That sound will be a 
nightmare till my death,” one man said. 
Gas and electricity are weak wraiths of 
former selves. Fuel had to be supple- 
mented by briquettes made from saw- 
dust and fallen leaves. ... 

For lack of hot water, skin diseases 
are a scourge. Children suffer abnor- 
mally from infectious diseases and 
colds. Tuberculosis has returned... . 

Counting on a short war, the Germans 
did not worry about the deterioration of 
Danish agriculture because of lack of 
fodder and Nazi requirements. The 
pigs have been reduced by two-thirds. 
The hens by four-fifths. The cows by 
one-seventh, but they yield little milk 
and can hardly stand upright. In some 
sections they are seen eating sand and 
dirt, they are so hungry.... 

The fishing trawlers used to go far 
away; now they must keep close to 
the coasts, and, under German surveil- 
lance, the fish they bring in are counted 
to assure “deliveries.” The cost of oil 
and tackle has risen by several hun- 
dred per cent. But the Danish farmers 
are slyly managing production strikes, 
and the fishers find numerous pre- 
texts for strikes or for not going out. 
Danish industry, so many-sided and 
progressive, faces a standstill for lack 
of raw materials. The unemployment 
gives the Nazis a chance to force star- 
vation on those who won’t take em- 
ployment in Germany or Norway. 
About 35,000 have been sent away... . 





























































































SERVICES OF SUPPLY, under General Somervell, have the task of keeping our huge Army provided, 


Good Provider 





Gen. Somervell Supplies the Army 


HEN it comes to getting a job 
done, getting it done right, and 
getting it done quickly, there are few 
administrators in Washington who 
can match the stern efficiency of 
Lieutenant General Brehon Burke 
Somervell, Chief of the Army’s Serv- 
ices of Supply. All his life he has 
been taking on assignments that were 
tuo tough for most men, applying to 
them direct and ruthless methods, 
and reducing them to easy simplicity. 
Today General Somervell is 
charged with the biggest assignment 
cf his career—the overwhelming task 
of furnishing supplies of every de- 
scription to the American Army in 
all parts of the world—from An- 
chorage to Port Darwin, from Ice- 
land to Eritrea. Without his Serv- 
ices of Supply (SOS) the Army could 
not begin to function; it looks to him 
not only for ammunition, fuel, and 
food, but also for such diverse items 
as drugs and toothpaste, mobile bak- 
eries and shoe repair shops, goggles, 
tents, and fur coats. 

Since Somervell took over his pres- 
ent duties in March (when the Army 
High Command was overhauled and 
streamlined), he has revolutionized 
the Army’s methods of procurement, 
casting out old-fashioned ideas, cut- 
ting red tape, and thrusting aside 
opposition. In his smooth, swift drive 
for power, however, he has met one 
powerful obstacle—the War Produc- 
tion Board under Donald M. Nelson. 
In theory, Nelson possesses full power 
to convert factories to war production, 
construct new plants, and gather raw 
materials. In theory he, a civilian, is 
boss of war production. 

But WPB has moved much too 
slowly to suit General Somervell. 
Nelson, in the Army point of view, has 
been too easy-going—too reluctant to 
issue harsh orders. Therefore, in his 
typical, direct manner, Somervell has 
been attempting to push WPB out 
of the way. When civilian advisers 
came over from WPB to advise the 
War Department, Somervell put them 
to work for SOS, with Army uniform 
and rank. Thus he has obtained a 
top-notch staff of industrial experts 
and transportation officials, while 
WPB has been left with rows of 
empty desks. Likewise, Somervell 
drew up his own plan to deal with 
material shortages, giving the Army 
complete control. Only the inter- 
vention of President Roosevelt saved 
the day for Nelson. So these two 
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bosses—one civilian and one military | 
—are at present tightly locked in the 
struggle to see who is to be the rea] © 
head of war production. { 
General Somervell was born in Ar- 7 
kansas 50 years ago. No sooner was | 
he graduated from West Point in 1914 © 
(sixth in his class), than he hurried 
to warring Europe, where his first 
job was to spend a million dollars 
helping U. S. refugees get out of the 
shooting zones, | 
Afterward he won — 
the Distinguished — 
Service Cross for © 
gallantry in aec- i 
tion. a 
After the war, 
the jobs came ~ 
thick and fast to © 
this capable en- 
gineer, each job | 
bigger and 
tougher than the 
last one. In 1926 he spent six 
months surveying the Rhine and | 
Danube Rivers for the League of 7 
Nations. In 1933 he undertook an 
economic survey of Turkey, which © 
took a year to finish and seven vol- | 
umes to report. This experience | 
gave him tremendously valuable = 
information about the problems of © 
transportation and supply in the ™ 
Near East. j 
At home, in between his European © 
jobs, Somervell worked hard direct- ~ 
ing various rivers and harbors proj- | 
ects. He came into contact with © 
many prominent New Dealers, among ~ 
them Harry Hopkins, who secured for 
him in 1936 the job of spending $10,- 7 
000,000 a month as WPA adminis- — 
trator for New York City, the biggest 7 
relief job in the country. y 
When the war emergency camé, 
Somervell was called back to Wash=— 
ington to straighten out the job of © 
building Army camps, which had” 
been badly bungled by the Quarter ~ 
master Corps. So skillfully and 80” 
quickly did he untangle this mess 
that he was rewarded by promotion | 
to the general staff, as head of the 
supply section. This was rapidly 
followed by appointment to his pres 
ent job as SOS chief, which makes 
him (together with Generals Arnot 
and McNair) one of the three % ) 
generals in the Army High Co n 
under General Marshall. Somerves 
is frequently mentioned as a like 
successor to Marshall as Army CAx 
of Staff. 
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